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Native dancer of Ceylon taking part in 2,000-year-old ceremonial dance. 


Shown above is a natural colour photograph taken on ‘ Kodak’ colour film and 
reproduced by the “ half-tone”” process. To print any picture in this way, four 
separate printing plates are made photographically—each a complete record of 
one of the basic colours. The colours are then printed in succession, one over 
the other, building up the picture as shown on the right. Basic colours are the 
same for any picture. They are always yellow, red and blue, usually used with 
black. Each colour is broken up into tiny dots of varying size. This makes 
gradations of colour possible, because the dots are bigger where there is more 
colour and smaller where there is less 


From the taking of the picture itself on 
‘Kodak’ Film... through a succession of 
highly technical photographic processes (for 
which Kodak supplies sensitised materials) 

. the illustration is finally reproduced 
in thousands on the printed page. So, 


as you go through your magazines and 
newspapers, it is photography which is 
reporting to you the war news and other 
news and features... adding to your 
knowledge, entertaining you, and influenc- 
ing your decisions a dozen times a day. 


* Owing to the demands of the Services for the prosecution of the war, 


all kinds of ‘ Kodak’ Film are in short supply for public use 


when peace 


comes Kodak will have a full range of photographic supplies available. 


KODAK Photographic Films and Equipment 


KODAK LIMITED 


KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY -: 


This page is photographic 
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Magnified 16 times, a print 
from a_ section of the 
“yellow ” plate is seen to 
be a pattern of dots.... 





Dots from the “ blue’ 
plate are printed next... 


LONDON, W.C 











Over these, red dots are 
superimposed . . . printed 
by the corresponding sec- 
tion of the “‘ red ”’ plate... 


eat, 2 


Then black dots are added 
for “ depth” of colour. 








SATURDAY, MARCH _ 31, 1945. 


THE “GENERAL "SHERMAN" OF THE WESTERN FRONT: LIEUT..GENERAL GEORGE S. PATTON, AMERICA’S LEADING 
TANK EXPERT AND EXPONENT OF THE TACTICS OF THE SWEEPING .ADVANCE. 


The latest exploit of General Patton's armoured forces of the U.S. Third Army—the 
spectacular 130-mile drive across the Saar from the River Kyll to the Rhine and 
Ludwigshafen—is typical of the sweeping tactics of this American tank expert, the 
General Sherman of World War II. Another outstanding example of this speed of 
manceuvre was Patton's amazing sweep across France to Paris in August last year. It 
was General Sherman, it will be recalled, who in 1864, during the American Civil War, 
led 60,000 picked men in the celebrated 300-mile march through Georgia. Skill in 
manceuvre, strength of will, ruthlessness and leadership were the outstanding attributes 


of General Sherman—qualities matched to-day in the person of the commander of the 
U.S. Third Army on the Western Front. General Patton, long known to his troops as 
* Old Blood and Guts,"’ has for years preached the ruthless use of tanks and armour as a 
pre-requisite of quick victory, and his personal courage in leadership is a byword. 
There were many instances of it in the invasion of’ North Africa and Sicily ; and more 
recently, on the Western Front, he twice swam the icy River Sure under intense 
artillery and machine-gun fire, thus inspiring thousands of his troops to make the 
crossing and “ fight like madmen" on the farther bank. 
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TAYING some time ago in an Oxford college, I 
was greatly struck by a Turner water-colour, 


hanging on the wall of my host’s room. It depicted 
in the background the City of Oxford as it was a century 
and more ago, a vision 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


try to diagnose and cure our diseases without appar- 
ently seeing the slightest connection between these 
diseases and our methods of farming and processing 
the fruits of the earth. That what we shovelled into 
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of almost unearthly = 
beauty, now long 
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obscured by the squalid 
growth of mean houses 
and factories which—to 
the shame of the rulers 
of modern England— 
have been allowed in 
large measure to sub- 
merge the most beauti- 
ful city of Western 
Europe. But the 
vanished city of grey- 
blue spires and towers 
depicted on the sky- 
line in the artist’s tints 
would have lost more 
than half its glory with- 
out its foreground—a 
vast field of waving, 
golden corn—corn such as only grows as a reward of 
long and loving care, painfully acquired knowledge and 
intensive, dogged labour. Without that cornfield, one 
realises in a flash as one gazes at that remarkable 
picture, the City of Beauty and Learning which rises 
so naturally out of it could never have come to exist. 
Nor—as the painter knew—could it, without the corn- 
field, continue to exist. Others, so-called practical 
statesmen and business-men, did not know this. By 
their neglect and short-sighted reverence for accumu- 
lating figures, they destroyed the cornfield, and in 
destroying the cornfield they destroyed the City 
Beautiful. Oxford to-day, like the country around it, 
is only a sickly shadow of its former self, its beauty 
ravished, its ancient peace violated, its environs 
hideous and ignoble. The body of man has been 
robbed of its food, and the soul of man, as a result, 
has been starved of its proper spiritual nourishment. 
The laws of God which govern this world are inexorably 
just, and cannot be ignored without certain payment. 





Of this fact the whole of mankind is likely shortly 
to have a salutary reminder. The warning bell has 
already sounded. For all our immense and new-found 
powers of assembling material by mechanical and 
scientific means for particular purposes—at the 
moment largely, unfortunately, purposes of destruc- 
tion—our capacity for producing food is not increasing 
but is apparently diminishing. In our pursuit of 
money—a measure of figures—we have neglected the 
most elementary and important of all forms of wealth, 


the one we need most often and without which we ~ 


cannot even exist at all. We need food to sustain 
life and to preserve the balance of health. If our 
food supply is insufficient in quantity or, as a result 
of faulty farming or processing, is defective in quality 
and lacking in certain essentials—in other words, 
diseased—man starves or becomes diseased himself. 
No bank balances or accumulations of money, no 
output, however vast, of guns, tanks and aeroplanes, 
or, in a happier and more peaceful age, of houses, 
clothes, ships, perambulators and refrigerators, can 
alter the simple logic of this natural truth. If we 
neglect it, everything else must inevitably go wrong. 


Modern man, artificially separated from the life 
of nature by his segregation in urban offices, factories 
and dormitories, has failed to see this. The stark 
truth, known to the humblest agricultural worker 
since the beginnings of history, is hidden from millions 
to-day, including most of their leaders. How many 
Cabinet Ministers in our urbanised England, one 
wonders, how many leaders of industry, how many 
bankers, how many of those who now adorn our 
weekly Brains Trusts, ever gave the matter a moment's 
thought in the days before the war? Our food came 
to us from the butcher's and the grocer’s and in ships 
and tins from across the sea, and we left it at that. 
Even the fact that as a nation we were spending more 
on remedial medical services than on fresh, home- 


produced food did not seem to give us the slightest 
Our doctors—most of them—continued to 


concern, 
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animals that composed it, seemed, by some extra- 
ordinary aberration, to have escaped our civilised in- 


telligence. It scarcely seems possible that anybody 
could have been so stupid; but we were. The classic 
joke of the woodman 
sawing away the branch 
on which he was sitting 
seems nothing to it! 


What were our 
errors ? They were 
partly sins of omission, 
but they were still more 
sins of commission. The 
chief of these was that 
in order to allow those 
who controlled money 
a further money or 
figure profit, we allowed 
vast areas of the earth 
—the permanent heri- 
tage of mankind—to be 
farmed by a method 
which both robbed it 
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““ PROJECTING ROWLOCK.” 


“ Messrs. Searle, boatbuilders, at Stangate, have just con- 
structed a boat of a very peculiar description. She is an eight- 
oared cutter, of the extraordinary length of 60 ft., that being 
7 ft. more than usual ; and 2 ft. 10 in. across in the widest part. 
She is an outrigger, ‘built on the same principle as the boat 
brought from Newcastle by the Claspers, and used at the 
ames Regatta. The mould of Messrs. Searle’s boat is very 
peculiar; her extraordinary length gives her more s; and 
enables her to hold her way better, which has been already 
proved in a trial trip to Putney, where she passed several steamers. 
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P. “NEW LIFE BUOY.” 
“Mr. T. D. Armitage, of Lew, has just patented an improved 
life-preserver, designated * Yarborough Life Buoy,’ from the 
Earl of Yarborough, NYS. having its use by 
LK, etc. This preserver has also been and 


approved Le her Majesty’s Navy. Its materials consist of 
of a , curled hair, and a peculiarly-formed ome) 
aa ie Guta chauniaenes te pering off and being 
narrower than the inner one, it is stated to make e's way 
through the water than other life-preservers on a rine or 
It is also simple, will stow easily on a ship's Guster, © or 
outside, and will float and support more men 
inventions of its class.” 
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ourselves three or four times a day was not only of 
supreme importance to our health, happiness and 
continued existence, but was intimately connected 
with where and how we had raised the plants and 





of its sustenance and 
diminished its yield. Because we thought in terms of 
money instead of in terms of nature, we reckoned it 
profitable to reduce our working costs by farming the 
land with less labour than was compatible with a full and 
healthful production, and this in spite of the fact 
that vast numbers of men were rotting for lack of 
work in every great industrial city throughout the 
world. Because we wished to screw the last arith- 
metical digit of monetary profit, interest or tax out 
of the land, we simultaneously starved the latter of 
its proper food and still sought to get large yields 
from it, not by intensive farming’ but by draining 
away its capital of soil-fertility and by ignoring the 
natural and long-proven laws of return and rotation. 


In vast areas of the world, the topsoil—those few 
inches of living earth in which all man’s wealth and 
future reside—was wantonly starved and exploited 
during fifty prodigal years of financial madness, so 
that by the middle ’thirties half of the virgin farm- 
lands of the North American continent had been 
turned into sandy, shifting deserts. And this in spite 
of the appalling and visible lesson read us by the end- 
less deserts of North Africa and Asia, thousands of 
years ago the granaries and pastures of cities inhabited 
by similar fools. Even in Britain, that traditional 
home of sound, balanced farming, exploitation of the 
soil and its livestock had begun. Up to the end of 
the last war our home agriculture, though shamefully 
neglected in favour of so-called ‘‘ cheap ’’ foreign food 
produced by the methods just described, had remained 
true to its great traditions, the instinctive wisdom 
and conservatism of our landlords and farmers pre- 
venting them from robbing the soil to pay their taxes 
and rents. They tightened their belts and refused 
to break what they knew to be the eternal laws of 
the universe. But after 1918 the accumulating de- 
mands of the mortgagor and tax-gatherer opened the 
floodgates of exploitation and introduced mono- 
cultural farming even into England, though happily 
the character of our climate tended to impede the 
process. Chemical stimulants were substituted for 
compost, dairy cows were fed on processed foods to 
stimulate short-term production at the expense of 
reproduction, and the Rule of Return was flagrantly 
flouted. We ceased to treat the earth and the beasts 
and plants of the earth according to the laws of their 
being. Fortunately, our large reserves of soil-fertility 
have so far prevented disaster, but there are parts of 
this island where the danger-signals can already be 
clearly seen. 


Now we are told—and told rightly—that the whole 
world is about to enter upon a period of food stringency. 
The immediate crisis has been brought about by the 
war. But it has not been caused by the war, and it 
will not be cured merely by the end of the war. The 
roots of the evil lie far deeper. They lie in man’s 
own forgetfulness of the terms of his tenancy of this 
fruitful planet—fruitful only after he has duly laboured 
and rendered unto God the things that are God's and 
unto Earth the things that are Earth's. 
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THE COLLAPSED LUDENDORFF BRIDGE, REMAGEN: 


é 


VIEWS FROM BOTH BANKS ORF 


et 


THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE AT. REMAGEN : 
THE COLLAPSE OF THE STEELWORK ON THE AFTERNOON OF MARCH 17. 


es 


- TROOPS AMONG THE REMAINS OF THE EASTERN SPAN OF THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE, 


REMAGEN, PULLED DOWN BY: THE COLLAPSE OF THE CENTRAL SPAN. 


a 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE EAST BANK OF THE RHINE, SHOWING U.S. 
RESCUING A COMRADE FROM THE REMAINS OF THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE, REMAGEN. 


At 3.15 p.m. on Saturday, March 17, the Ludendorff bridge at Remagen, so dramatically 
seized by General Hodges’ U.S. First Army troops ten days before, collapsed into the 
Rhine. For the previous week the bridge, which had suffered a general weakening, had 
been used, except in occasional emergency, for foot traffic only, and at the time of its 
collapse U.S. Engineers were engaged in strengthening the structure. One of these 
Engineers stated : “I could see the middle span slipping, twisting those steel girders as if 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN A FEW MINUTES AFTER 
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ENGINEERS 


THE RHINE. 
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A VIEW FROM THE WEST BANK OF THE RHINE, SHOWING THE WRECKED 
AND TWISTED STEELWORK OF THE LUDENDORFP BRIDGE, REMAGEN. 
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CENTRAL SPAN AND THE WRECKED EAST AND WEST SPANS OF 
FROM THE WEST BANK OF THE RHINE. 


THE SUBMERGED 
{ THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE, REMAGEN : 


they were springs. There was a screaming sound of the girders ripping. Then the whole 
bridge fell. It took just about 10 seconds for the whole structure to go tumbling down.” 
On March 20, Major-General C. R. Moore, Chief Engineer, European Theatre of Operations, 
stated that owing to the rapid extension of the bridgehead it was now unnecessary to 
reconstruct the bridge. It is reported that we tow have a number of emergency bridges 
over the Rhine in this area. 
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THE STORMING OF COBLENZ: AMERICAN 
THIRD ARMY TROOPS IN ACTION. 


INFANTRYMEN OF GENERAL ) < . 
PATTON’S U.S. THIRD ARMY | a rn rn = 
j AN UNFINISHED SECTION OF A CONCRETE SHELTER. FOUND IN COBLENZ. 


SPRINTING ACROSS AN OPEN 
MOST OF THE INHABITANTS LIVED IN SHELTERS DURING TEN DAYS OF 


i 
' 

SPACE IN COBLENZ, WHICH j 

wanv do6u oe een | CONTINUOUS AMERICAN SHELLING OF THE CITY. 


THIS WAS THE MAIN SHOPPING STREET OF COBLENZ. ITS RUINS ARE DUPLICATED IN MANY PARTS 


ONE OF. THE CHURCHES OF COBLENZ. IT IS NOW LITTLE MORE OF THE CITY, WHICH WAS SUBJECTED TO BOMBING AND TEN DAYS’ CONTINUOUS SHELLING. 


THAN A SHELL. ITS TOWERS WERE USED BY GERMAN SNIPERS 
DURING THE BATTLE FOR THE CITY. 


ee 
SOME OF THE FEW REMAINING CITIZENS OF COBLENZ MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH GERMAN MEDICAL OFFICERS, CARRYING A LARGE RED CROSS FLAG, SURRENDERING 
THE RUINS OF THE CITY TO SAFER AREAS BEHIND THE ALLIED LINES. TO TROOPS OF THE U.S. THIRD ARMY AMONG THE WRECKAGE OF COBLENZ. 


It was on Saturday, March 17, that troops of General Patton's U.S. Third Army, darkness, poured into the northern part of the city, while others attacked it from | 
driving southward to the Saar, stormed into the great Rhine citadel of Coblenz, the south-west. By the same evening, after fierce street-to-street fighting, nine- 
which lies at the confluence of the Rhife and the Moselle. For ten days American tenths of the city was in our possession, the remaining resistance being smashed 
artillery had subjected this city of originally 60,000 inhabitants to a continuous on the following day. The last German defenders surrendered on March 19, and 
shelling from high ground, preparatory to a direct frontal infantry assault across once again the Stars and Stripes flew over Coblenz. It had flown there more than 
the Moselle. The troops, crossing the Moselle in assault boats at 3 a.m., in twenty years ago, when the city was the seat of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High 
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STREET-FIGHTING AMONG THE RUINS 
OF THE GREAT RHINE CITADEL. 


* 


i 


AMERICAN TROOPS FIRING 
DOWN A STREET DURING 
SOME OF THE 120 CIVILIANS AT THE ENTRANCE OF A COBLENZ SHELTER THE BATTLE IN WHICH 
IN WHICH THEY HAD BEEN LIVING. THEY WERE COMING OUT INTO ENEMY OPPOSITION WAS 
THE STREET FOR THE FIRST TIME IN TEN DAYS. SMASHED AND THE CITY 
- “ CLEARED OF GERMAN 

TROOPS. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS AMONG THE WRECKAGE OF ANOTHER OF THE RUINED STREETS OF COBLENZ. 
THIS HISTORIC RHINE CITADEL HAS SUFFERED HEAVILY UNDER THE BLOWS OF MODERN WARFARE. A WRECKED STREET CAR IN FRONT OF THE WAR-BATTERED WALLS 
OF COBLENZ CATHEDRAL, WHOSE DAMAGE IS COMMON TO OTHER 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE CITY. 
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U.S. INFANTRYMEN, SUPPORTED BY AN ARMOURED VEHICLE, ADVANCING ALONG A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE ONCE-BEAUTIFUL CENTRE OF COBLENZ. IT TYPIFIES 


A RUBBLE-STREWN STREET DURING THE BATTLE FOR POSSESSION OF COBLENZ. 


Commission, and to-day there are many American soldiers in Coblenz who were 
with the American forces of occupation there after the 1914-18 war. This time, 
they found the city to be largely ih ruins from bombing and shelling, as most of 
our pictures testify. This wreckage of so many historic and beautiful towns 
and cities of Europe is part of the price which has to be paid for aggression— 
but it is none the less to be regretted. The blows of modern warfare fall 


THE WRECKAGE OF MANY PARTS OF THIS HISTORIC RHINE CITADEL. 


Coblenz itself was originally founded by the 
Romans, and has had centuries of military tradition. It changed hands on 
several occasions in the Thirty Years War, and in 1688 was bombarded by 
the French. From 1815 onwards, Coblenz was strongly fortified by the 
. Prussians, being regarded in the nineteenth century as one of the most 
important military stations on the Rhine. 


heavily on ancient treasures. 
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BELIEF IN, AND ATTRACTIONS OF, MAGIC. 








REALLY ex- 
haustive his- 
tory of witchcraft 
in England, with 
full accounts of the 
principal trials, of 
the state of the 
public mind at 
each epoch, of 
relevant folk - lore 
and religious sur- 
vivals, and of 
MISS CHRISTINA HOLE, AUTHOR OF lingering relics of 
‘WITCHCRAFT IN ENGLAND,” THE superstition and 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. practice in our 
Miss Hole, who has made an extensive own day, might 
study of the folk-lore, customs and SS fill many volumes. 
lore of this, country, ae abo write Me Several 
“English Custom and _ Usage,” and scores of 
“ Haunted England.” source-books 
are listed in 


Miss Hole’s bibliography, and she might have 
drawn on many more had she more closely ex- 
amined parallel beliefs and persecutions in other 
countries. But her aim has been a simpler one: 
she has produced a sketch of 160 pages for 
the non-specialist reader, who will find it quite 
enough ; and she has given Mr. Mervyn Peake a 
theme for a large number of powerful drawings, 
varying in style, but almost uniformly gruesome. 
It is, as always, painful to read again these old 
stories of wholesale burnings and hangings which 
continued to.be legal until 1736, when witchcraft 
ceased to be a statutory offence—the new law even 
then being in advance of much public opinion when 
“even so wise and gentle a man as John Wesley 
denounced the Act on the ground that giving up 
witchcraft was giving up the Bible.”” But we must 
always beware of forming a picture of a lot of 

















“NO ONE KNEW FOR CERTAIN WHO WAS, OR WAS NOT, 
A WITCH.” 
“ There were, of course, many known magicians, but there were many 
more who were not known and who practised their art in safety for 
years before they were discovered.” 


demented or unpopular old men and women being hounded 
to death by a barbarous law. The law represented the general 
view of the community (during the Puritan heyday the 
pious, with their liberal belief in the Old Testament, reached 
unexampled heights of ferocity and credulity), and (what 
is not always remembered) even the most innocent of 
the accused persons shared the general belief in witch- 
craft, and many of them were certainly guilty of 
practising it, even were the calamities ascribed to them 
merely intended by them and not directly caused. They 
were a mixed lot: ‘ Some witches were criminals and 
poisoners [some also hypnotists and dealers in suggestion], 
but not all, Witches have died for their faith upon 
occasion, refusing to the end to deny what they believed 
to be true. Some used magic primarily to help their 
fellows. Honourable men like Dr. Dee and Thomas 
Vaughan used it, though they were not witches, and 
sincerely believed that it was a door that led to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Many saw no harm in working charms or 
believed that they did so through the power of saints or 
angels, But magic was at all times a dangerous road to 








* Witcheraft in England.” By Christina Hole, Illustrated by 
Mervya Peake (Batsford; 215.) 





“WITCHCRAFT IN ENGLAND”: By CHRISTINA HOLE. 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


follow, and for some it led to dark countries where strange 
forms lurked and the human soul might easily become 
benighted and lost. And from a more worldly point of 
view it was essentially anti-social, a form of spiritual 
‘direct action’ that no Church or Government could 
tolerate so long as either believed in it. In this country, 
as elsewhere, . persecution overshot its mark and almost 
certainly helped to strengthen the witches’ faith in 
themselves.”’ 

The point is that almost everybody believed that 
sorcery existed; and, when public or private disaster 
occurred, sorcery was an easy solution, and “* cherchez le 
sorcier”’ the motto. The mass of uneducated mankind is 


always willing to chase a bogy as an explanation of its 
troubles. Titus Oates might well have been, a witch- 
finder instead of an inventor of Papist Plots had he lived 
in Cromwellian days; the tendency which has led people 





“a FIGURE OF* WAX WAS MADE.” 
“Of the many forms of harmful magic within the power of witches, 


none was more dreaded than image-making. 


in other times to ascribe all their misfortunes to the 
machinations of Royalists, Jacobins, Fascists, Communists, 
Jews, or any other suspect group, is an abiding one: and 
the gravest consequences of public panic and fanaticism 
can be averted only by the rule of law and, in particular, 
by the cool consideration of evidence. The most shocking 
thing about many of these old cases in England is not so 
much that charges were made under a law which, after all, 
reflected the general convictions of mankind, including the 
real and alleged practitioners of the Black Art, but that 
people were so easily convicted on. flimsy and obviously 
false evidence. 

An awareness of this was shown by King James I., 
who is more generally remembered as a believer in witch- 
craft than for his insistence on a fair trial. In youth he 
had described some confessing witches as ‘‘ extreme liars ”’ ; 
later he made his position clear by action. “In 1616 





“THROWN IN WITH HER HANDS AND’ FEET BOUND 
CROSSWISE,” 


“The unhappy suspect was hustled to the waterside, stripped to her 
shift, and thrown in with her hands and feet bound crosswise, the 
right hand to the left foot and vice versa.” 


These drawings by Mervyn Peake, from * Witchcraft in England,” are 
reproduced by Courtesy of the Publishers, B. T. Batsford, Lid. 


Sir Humphrey Winch and Sir Randolph Crew* condemned 
nine witches at Leicester on the word of a thirteen-year-old 
boy named Smythe, who suffered from fits. The witches 
were hanged, but the fits continued, and six other people 
were accused by Smythe and committed for trial at the 


Autumn Assizes. One died in prison. Fortunately for the 
remaining five, King James I., in the course of a royal 
progress, paid a brief visit to the town in August and heard 
of the affair. Being considerably less credulous than his 
judges, he insisted on examining Smythe himself. The 
wretched boy, accustomed to the sympathetic encourage- 
ment of the witch-hunting judges and jury, was unable to 
stand up against the cold common sense of the King’s 
questions. He faltered in his evidence, contradicted him- 
self, and was finally shown up as animpostor. James ordered 
the immediate release of the accused persons, and his 
manifest disapproval of the whole conduct of the case had 
a salutary effect upon examining justices for some time 
afterwards. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that, 
but for the King’s timely visit, the five surviving prisoners 
would have suffered the same fate as their nine unhappy 
predecessors.” 

Charles I. was of the same mind as his father, but 
witch-finding and witch-killing went remorselessly 
on. There were all sorts of methods of witch- 
finding, and professional witch-finders seem to have 
been regarded as “expert evidence.” Ordeal by 
ducking was one method: if the suspect floated 
he was guilty, if he sank he was innocent, but 
often had the bad luck to drown. There were sup- 
posed to be “ Devil’s marks ”’ on witches (not easy 
to find) which would not bleed when pricked with 
a pin. One pricker hired by the Borough of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1649 had thirty women 
publiely stripped and got most of them convicted. 
He was eventually hanged, but “ by his own con- 
fession he had been responsible’ for the deaths of 
no less than two hundred and twenty women, 
for each of whom he had been paid 2os.”’ 

The horror of such stories is relieved in this 
book by much of Miss Hole’s incidental detail. 
There are strange survivals from primeval and Norse 
paganism : “ In a Gaelic charm still used to cure a 
sprain, Christ and Baldur are mentioned together ”’ : 





“OLD CHATTOX: A VERY OLD, WITHERED, SPENT AND 
DECREPIT CREATURE, VERY NEARLY BLIND.” 
“In 1598 Anne Whittle (Old Chattox) was converted and for some 


years she shared with Old Demdike the reputation of being the 
principal witch of the district (Pendle Forest).” 


it derives from an ancient one in which Baldur and 
Woden figured. Famillar spirits have taken strange 
forms, including that of ‘‘a very remarkable beast called 
Vinegar Tom, a greyhound with the head of an ox,” 
and they have borne such odd names as Elemanzer, 
Pyewacket, Tibb, Ball, Sack-and-Sugar, and Grizel Greedi- 
guts, some of which have a Shakespearean ring—which 
reminds one that Shakespeare’s witches, Ariels and fairies 
must have meant much more to an Elizabethan than they 
can ta.a modern audience. 

But the strangest collection of familiars does, after all, 
come from our own time. . According to a Horseheath 
correspondent of a Sunday paper, “ an old woman of that 
district named Mother Redcap, who died in 1926, was long 
regarded as a witch and was often consulted by the local 
people for cures and charms. She was supposed to have 
been visited at the beginning of her career by a black man, 
who made her sign her name in a book and then promised 
to send her five imps who would carry out any orders she 
gave them. Soon afterwards her neighbours met her out 
walking with a cat, a toad, a ferret, a rat and a mouse.” 

Certainly, if she could get that remarkable fraternity 
to go out for a walk together she must have been either 
a sorceress or a remarkable animal trainer, 
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THE CAPTURE OF SAARBRUCKEN AND 
WORMS: WHITE FLAGS IN DURENBACH. 
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VIEW OF THE WRECKED CITY OF SAARBRUCKEN, CAPITAL OF THE SAAR 


A GENERAL 
ITS CAPTURE BY THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY. 5 


BASIN, TAKEN AFTER 
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OPERATIONS IN SAARBRICKEN : 
DOWN A MAIN STREET. 


MOPPING-UP 
ARMY ADVANCING 


DURING 
SEVENTH 
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GERMAN CIVILIANS REMOVING 





THEIR PERSONAL BELONGINGS FROM THEIR BOMBED-OUT 
HOMES IN SAARBROCKEN TO A COMMUNAL CENTRE. 
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( ” GERMANY, RECENTLY CAPTURED 
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HOUSE IN A STREFT OF DURENBACH, 


BY THE U.S. THIRD ARMY, 


SURRENDER FLAGS HANGING FROM EVERY 





DOWN ONE OF SAARBROCKEN’S MAIN THOROUGHFARES : 
MOUNDS OF RUBBLE LINE THE STREET. 





AMERICAN TROOPS MARCHING 
SHATTERED BUILDINGS AND 
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With advances of more than 20 miles on March 20, the American. Third Army 
captured the Rhine city of Worms, one of the oldest in Germany, with a population 
of 50,000. Worms was taken by tanks of the 4th Armoured Division, commanded 
by Major-General Hugh Gaffey. Also on March 20, Saarbriicken fell to the United 
States Seventh Army. shortly after it was officially announced that the two armies 
had linked up about 12 miles west of Kaiserslautern. Saarbricken, capital of the 


CAPTURE BY THE U.S 
BACKGROUND 


WORMS AFTER ITS 
SEEN IN THE 


WRECKED CITY OF 
CATHEDRAL CAN BE 


LEAVING THE 
THIRD ARMY. THE 


CIVILIANS 


Saar Basin, one of the richest mining and industrial areas in Europe, was the seat 
of government when the Saar was administered under the League of Nations by 
an international commission Both it and Worms have regrettably suffered very 


time of going to press, controls the west 
to south of Ludwigshafen, the last-named 
Patton's Third Army on March 21 


serious damage. The Third Army, at the 
bank of the Rhine from north of Coblenz 
city having been entered by forces of General 
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THE HEADQUARTERS OF AN ARMY OF TO-DAY: THE CARAVANS} ** 


4 
DRAWN BY oUR War ARTIST, ‘CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, | 
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GENERAL DEMPSEY’S H.Q. PARKED IN THE GROUNDS OF A CHATEAU: THE RAPIDLY -MOVABLE 








This drawing, made by our War Artist during a visit to General Dempsey’s Field which General Dempsey controls the British Second Army were parked in the grounds _ 
H.Q., provides an interesting comment on the swift-moving nature of modern warfare of a chateau behind the Western Front, ready to move on in the wake of the Army ye 

as compared with the conditions of the 1914-18 war. On the day when our artist at a moment's notice. In the 1914-18 war it would have been the chateau itself psa 
made his sketch, the three caravans comprising the living and working quarters from which would have been the Army FaQ. Of the three caravans seen, the one on the wales 
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USED BY GENERAL DEMPSEY, 


WITH GENERAL DEMPSEY AT HIS FIELD HEADQUARTERS. 
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G.0O.C. BRITISH SECOND ARMY. 
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left is the General's sleeping quarters, the central one his office, and the one on the 
right his A.D.C.s’ office wagon. Other Staff caravans were parked behind the trees 
on the left. General Dempsey himself, wearing a short flying-coat, is seen reading 
a message just handed to him by an A.D.C. before getting into his Staff car to visit 





“OFFICES” FROM WHICH THE OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY ARE DIRECTED. 


an advance unit of the Second Army. Watching the proceedings from the immediate 
foreground is Gertie the Goose—the battle-scarred and much-travelled H.Q. mascot, 
“ acquired " during the fighting 


who has accompanied the General ever since she was 
in the Falaise pocket last summer. 
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WITH THE ALLIED ARMIES ON BOTH BANKS OF THE RHINE. 
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CONVOYS AND MEN MOVING THROUGH THE RUINS OF 
ERPEL, A GERMAN TOWN ON THE EAST BANK OF THE 
RHINE OPPOSITE THE REMAGEN BRIDGE, } 


+ THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE AT REMAGEN, PHOTOGRAPHED 
WHEN THE EAST BANK OF THE RHINE WAS IN ALLIED 
HANDS, BUT BEFORE THE BRIDGE COLLAPSED. 


+. WRECKED BARGES, USED IN HAULING MOST OF THE 
/ FREIGHT ON THE RHINE, NOW LINING THE EAST BANK 
. OF THE RIVER, 
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. 3 ALLIED TROOPS, ALONG THE WEST BANK OF THE RHINE, AWAITING re 
‘: § TRANSPORTATION ACROSS THE RIVER TO REINFORCE THE BRIDGEHEAD. 5 
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7 HEAVY BOMB DAMAGE SUCH AS THIS MAKES OUR ADVANCE DIFFICULT: F - , . ‘ a 
( A SCENE IN THE DEBRIS-LITTERED GERMAN TOWN OF BITBURG. * : we Pe 
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Us SEVENTH ARMY INFANTRYMEN ON THEIR WAY INTO GUNDERSHOFFEN AFTER A BATTLE ON THE U.S. THIRD ARMY FRONT: A FARMHOUSE HAS BEEN DESTROYED, 
BYPASSING A BRIDGE, DESTROYED BY THE RETREATING GERMANS, A GERMAN RECONNAISSANCE CAR (LEFT) WRECKED AND THE TREES STRIPPED. 


von 








bridgehead, progress has been made in the north, and as we write it is announced that the 
directing the greatest weight of their attacks on important points in the road and railway Allied armies are now along the Rhine from Switzerland to Holland except for two small 
network leading eastward from the Rhine-—-or westward from Central Germany to the pockets which are being rapidly reduced. The bridgehead at Remagen was then 31 miles 
Rhine defence line. Of the sixteen road and railway bridges over which traffic between long, and our forces had crossed the River Weid at Neuweid. It was also announced that 
the Ruhr and the rest of Germany must pass, fourteen are now useless. In the Remagen the number of bridges over the Rhine had been increased 


The recent clear weather has given the Allied air forces their chance, and they have been 
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t BATTLE-AREA SCRAPBOOK: NEWS ITEMS FROM THE WESTERN FRONT. 
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*, IN 1938 THE SCENE OF THE HITLER-CHAMBERLAIN MEETING, NOW THE SCENE THIS WAS HITLER’S H.Q. NEAR RODERT, GERMANY: THE CONCRETE AND STEEL 
rd OF A GERMAN SURRENDER—THE HOTEL DREESEN, BAD-GODESBERG, GERMANY. REMAINS OF THE BUILDING DEMOLISHED BY THE RETREATING ENEMY. 
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MEN OF GENERAL PATTON’S THIRD ARMY CROSSING THE RIVER MOSELLE IN ASSAULT + PART OF THE HUGE HAUL OF GERMAN PRISONERS, SOME IN CIVILIAN CLOTHING, 
CRAFT PRIOR TO STORMING INTO COBLENZ. Z TAKEN IN THE BRIDGEHEAD AREA DURING A SINGLE DAY. 
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‘) ARTIFICIAL MOONLIGHT FOR THE FRONT-LINE TROOPS: ONE OF THE HUGE SEARCHLIGHTS A ~ THE SPIRE STILL STANDS ABOVE THE REGRETTABLY RUINED SHELL OF CLEVE ¢ 
: | ¢ WHICH THROW A BEAM OVER THE ENEMY POSITIONS, 4 r4 CATHEDRAL, DOMINATING HUGE MOUNDS OF RUBBLE IN THIS DEVASTATED GERMAN TOWN S 
‘ L pi scinabinindiseag tbe mene ‘aol ; ws Jaialieaiaie > ee oe RS Sn ee OD ‘ . Ss 
4 | The Rhine Hotel Dreesen, in Bad-Godesberg—shown above—symbolises the drastic | thousands of prisoners are being taken all along the front Among the many 
| change in the course of European history. In 1938 it was the famous meeting-place | useful inventions of this war, artificial moonlight ranks as one of the most useful 
| of Chamberlain and Hitler; to-day it is the scene of a German surrender—a willing | to our front-line troops. Employed during the hours of darkness to enable engineers 
' surrender, judging by reports from the battle areas, for the greater majority of enemy | and patrols to find their way through No-Man's Land, the searchlights throw a 
civilians appear eager to welcome our troops, or, at worst, show little hostility. Apart beam, and low-hanging clouds reflect the beam right into the German positions but 
from the great numbers of civilians ‘with which our armies have to deal, many leave no shadow which might disclose the position of our own troops. 
; 
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SMOKE-SCREEN ON THE RHINE. 


CONCEALED 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE GREATEST SMOKE-SCREEN OF THE WAR, WHICH HAS 
HAND 


MONTGOMERY'S PREPARATIONS ON THE LOWER RHINE: A SOLDIER IN CHARGE OF 
CANISTERS LIT BY FUSES. 


CANISTERS. THE 
AND IS KEPT 


HAND 
MORNING, 


SMOKE-SCREEN CONTRIBUTED BY 
HOUR BEFORE FIRST LIGHT IN THE 
UNTIL AN HOUR AFTER DUSK. 


SECTION OF THE 
IS STARTED UP AN 
GOING 


ANOTHER 
SCREEN 


MOBILE MECHANICAL 


TWO METHODS OF SMOKE-SCREENING IN OPERATION SIDE BY SIDE: A 
CANISTERS ARE 


BELCHING SMOKE FROM ITS JETS, WHILE HAND 
SPOUTING THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCREEN, 


SMOKE-GENERATOR 


the west bank of the Lower 


Our pictures were taken on three sectors of the 66-mile stretch of 
Rhine along which the longest and thickest smoke-screen of the war had been kept going for weeks. 
Concealing from the Germans Montgomery's preparations at the northern end of the Western Front, 
the smoke-screen stretched from the west bank of the Waal, near Nijmegen, to the junction of the 
Waal and the Shine, and thence right down to Duisbugg. The screen was mainly operated by 
Pioneer Corps troops, who lit up an hour before first light in the morning and kept the screen in 
operation until an hour after dusk. They had been keeping it going day after day, week after week, 
with mechanical mobile smoke-generators and hand canisters lit by fuses, and their task has been 
described as one of the longest, steady shifts of any branch of the Services It was successful in 
keeping the Germans uncertain of Montgomery's intentions, which were still further hidden by the* 
security black-out imposed on the movements of the Twenty-first Army Group 
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ABANDONED GERMAN EQUIPMENT. 


The Germans, in the débdcle at the southern end of the Western Front, lost huge quantities of 
equipment destroyed and left behind. So badly were they hit for transport that at one stage of 
their, retreat they were reported to be using great numbers of horse-drawn vehicles. But even 
these were abandoned in the last stages of their flight before the sweeping advances of the U.S. 
First, Third, and Seventh Armies, and only vehicles that would travel under their own power 
“were in use. Mangled and charred vehicles and equipment litter the roads east along which 
enemy columns, making desperate dashes to reach the Rhine, were caught by pilots of the Tactical 
Air Forces, who in four days alone claimed the destruction of more than 2000 motor lorries, 
with thousands of other motor and horse-drawn vehicles and guns destroyed or damaged. In 
addition to this masses of .German equipment in good order were overrun. 


IMMENSE AMOUNT OF EQUIPMENT ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS IN 
HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES, OVER WHICH WHITE 
WEISSENTHURM. 


PART OF THE 
THEIR RETREAT ACROSS THE RHINE: 
FLAGS ARE FLUTTERING FROM WINDOWS IN 
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WEAPONS ABANDONED BY 
AREA OF THE REMAGEN 
WERE FOUND, 


ADDING TO A STACK OF ENEMY 
HASTY WITHDRAWAL IN THE 
WHERE MASSES OF EQUIPMENT 


AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
THE GERMANS IN THEIR 
BRIDGEHEAD, 


GERMANS 
GREAT 


LEFT BEHIND BY 
ARMY TO REMAGEN. 
OVERRUN, 


ANTI-TANK BAZOOKA WEAPONS 
ADVANCE OF THE U.S. FIRST 
OF ENEMY STORES WERE 


ENEMY 
THE 
QUANTITIES 


A PILE or 
FLEEING BEFORE 
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THE NEW BRITISH 10-TON BOMB IN 
THE MAKING—AND WHAT IT DOES! 


THE NEW 22,000-LB. BOMB COMPARED WITH A _ 12,000-POUNDER, SUSPENDED ABOVE 
IT IN CHAINS, OF THE TYPE WHICH SANK THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP “ TIRPITZ.” 


WITH EXPLOSIVE, BEING MANCEUVRED BY PULLEYS 


ONE OF THE I0-TON BOMBS, FILLED 
OF VICKERS ARMSTRONGS. 


THE BOMB WAS DESIGNED BY MR. B,. N. WALLIS, 


ae ae, 
a rihenig De oe “ 


EXPLOSIVE INTO ONE OF THE NEW 


WORKERS IN A FILLING FACTORY PACKING 
IN THE FLOOR. 


I0-TON BOMBS, TO ACCOMMODATE WHICH HOLES HAD TO BE DUG 


T was on the afternoon of March 14 that Lancasters of Bomber Command dropped the 

first of the new R.A.F. 10-ton bombs on Bielefeld railway viaduct, demolishing seven of 
the spans and leaving a gap of some 100 yards in the structure. The new bomb, 25 ft. 5 in. 
in length and with a diameter of 3 ft. 10 in., was designed by Mr. B. N. Wallis, of Vickers- 
Armstrongs, and marks the greatest step forward of any previous increases in bomb sizes. 
Based on the design of the 12,000-pounder “ earthquake "' bomb which sank the “ Tirpitz,” 
and for which Mr. Wallis was also responsible, the new bomb is 10,000 Ibs. heavier ; is more 7 ; 

4 . poe. ad . 


powerful than ten V-1 flying bombs or V-2 rockets ; and is stated to be the most destructive ~ » 
A sample of the colossal crater it makes in open ground AND THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED WHEN ONE OF THE 
OPEN COUNTRY AT A MINISTRY OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION EXPERIMENTAL ESTABLISHMENT 


weapon yet devised by man. 10-TON BOMBS WAS DROPPED IN 
is seen in one of our pictures. ‘ 
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MONTGOMERY’S CROSSING OF THE 


RHINE: THE 2ist ARMY‘ 


(UPPER.) WITH THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY ACROSS THE RHINE: A RAFT, CARRYING AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN, APPROACHING THE EAST BANK OF THE RIVER. 
(LOWER.) THE MASSED AIRBORNE LANDING--THE GREATEST OF THE WAR-—-IN THE REES-WESEL AREA. AIRBORNE TROOPS DESCENDING TO THE EAST OF THE RHINE. 


Within a matter of hours the battle moved east of the Rhine, where large | 
forces of four Allied armies are striking at the industrial heart of Germany. 
The news of General Patton's surprise crossing into the Main plain came 
first, to be closely followed by that of Field-Marshal Montgomery's full- 
scale assault across the lower Rhine, and, as we write, four major landings 


have been made between Rees and the region of Wesel, together with the 
positions so brilliantly established by British and American airborne divisions, 
the whole merged into a solid bridgehead some 30 miles long and more than 
7 miles deep. The two armies. which achieved these crossings were the 
British Second Army, under General Dempsey, and the American Ninth Army, 
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ARMY GROUP’S SWEEP TO THE EAST BANK OF THE RIVER. 





ER. (UPPER.) WITH THE U.S. NINTH ARMY AS IT CROSSED THE RHINE: AN ALLIGATOR, UNDER COVER OF A SMOKE-SCREEN, TAKING TO THE WATER. 
iE. (LOWER.) THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY AND GENERAL SIMPSON, CROSSING THE RHINE IN AN AMERICAN L.C.V.P. 

the | under General Simpson. So far, enemy resistance has been remarkably light, | crossings coincided with them, which allowed a join-up to be made with the 
ions, due largely, no doubt, to the combined weight of air and artillery prepara- British Second Army in a minimum of time. On March 25 Mr. Churchil 
than tion and Allied supremacy over the battle area. The towns of Wesel and and Field-Marshal Montgomery made a trip across the Rhine to visit troops 
the Dinslaken have been taken. It is interesting to note that the airborne in areas which, thirty-six hours previously, were in German hands. Creat 


rmy, ) operation, by far the largest of the war, instead of preceding the assault satisfaction is felt at the progress achieved so far 
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HE war against Japan continues to make 
satisfactory progress, though the main 
body of the enemy’s land forces has not yet 
been engaged. The most outstanding recent 
victories have been those gained by the 
British in Burma and by the Americans on 
Iwojima. The most unhappy state of affairs 
is to be found in China, where the Japanese 
have consolidated recent gains and extended 
their hold upon the south-east coast. In the 
Philippines the struggle has been long and dour, but, for 
all the hard fighting, there has never been any doubt about 
American ascendancy on Luzon, and the landing on Min- 
danao was easier than might have been expected, though 
no attempt has been made to push deep into this vast 
and primitive island. In the Pacific islands where they 
have taken over the conduct of operations, it is evident 
that the Australians have no intention of making a seden- 
tary job of it. They are pushing the Japanese hard 
wherever there is an opportunity. They do not desire that 
these campaigns should drag on eternally ; in fact, it may 
be surmised from various evidence—some of which I shall 
mention later—that they are anxious to bring the job to 
an end because they consider they ought to be turning 
‘to others more important. 

The most interesting situation in the war against Japan 
is now to be seen round Mandalay. From _ bridgeheads 
over the broad Irrawaddy north and west of the city, the 
Fourteenth Army has surrounded 
it, and is, as I write, still engaged 
in clearing it. From north and 
south a wider movement of envelop- 
ment through Lashio and Meiktila 
threatens the enemy’s last supply 
routes. The Japanese are not quite 
done with yet. They are likely to 
launch counter-attacks from the 
south in combination with attempts 
to break the pincers from within. 
They have also at their command 
country roads which—as we learnt 
to our cost in the past—they 
contrive to use to a_ surprising 
extent. Yet, however far their 
resistance may be prolonged and 
however many may escape from the 
net which has been thrown round 
them by General Leese, it looks as 
though their army in Burma is 
doomed to rapid deterioration, if 
not disintegration. The Fourteenth 
Army has gained such an ascendancy 
over the enemy that I am_ told 
regimental officers consider there is 
prospect of further rapid progress 
before the coming of the rains, and 
that some of them even look forward 
to the early recapture of Rangoon. 
It will be recalled that during the 
last period of the monsoon opera- 
tions by no means ceased. On the 
other hand, the wet weather must 
inevitably act as a drag on progress 
and in particular hamper supply by 
air, which is one of the chief factors 
in our ascendancy. 

Rangoon is no longer of much 
service to the enemy as a port. He 
may until recently have passed 
something through the Straits of 
Malacca, but it has been revealed by 
Admiral Somerville that Allied ships 
are now operating there with im- 
punity. The enemy has thus been 
forced to rely on his railway from 
Bangkok. With the American in- 
vasion of the Philippines, however, 
his sea route to Bangkok through 
the South China Sea is also menaced 
and may be virtually closed. It 
was in. anticipation of this new 
threat that he carried out his last 
campaign in southern China and has 
been attempting to open direct 
railway communication from Canton, 
This railway is not yet through, but 
even when it is its capacity can 
only be small, and it is likely to 
be cut from time to time by air 
attack. Even supposing that the 
Japanese require it entirely for 
material and can rely upon local 
resources for food, it is questionable 
whether it can long support a 
major campaign, So far, the 
Japanese have not been short of 
ammunition, but that is the one form of military material 
on which even they cannot economise. In short, it is easy 
to foresee the inevitable end of the campaign in Burma, 
but there remains a risk that the obstinacy of the enemy 
may prolong it for some time, while from our point of 
view it is of great importance to get it over and to recover 
Malaya and the port of Singapore. The fears which have 
been expressed that the British Fleet will not be afforded 
the fullest opportunities to play its part in the war seem 
to be groundless. 

The battle for Iwojima has been long and bloody. In 
a confirted space, where he cannot manoeuvre, the fanaticism 
of the enemy and the readiness of his soldiers to fight 
until they are killed make a costly struggle inevitable. 
This has been illustrated in Manila, just as it has been in 
Mandalay. The campaign in the Philippines is still by 
no means over, but it seems probable that the Americans 
will shortly be ready for an assault on Formosa, and if 
that should be their next objective there is little doubt 


on the next, may become practicable.”’ 
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that they have the power to take it. Their next move may 
be into the Ryukyu Archipelago, of which the principal 
island is Okinawa. This is not an island of the tropical 
or jungle type. Much of it is open and flat, and it has a 
port with a considerable amount of trade at Nafa. It 
would appear not unsuitable for the airfields or strips which 
are an essential feature of the operations of the United 
States task forces. It remains problematical, however, 
whether the invasion of the Ryukyu Islands would bring 
the actual invasion of Japan very.much closer. And if 
the Americans were to attempt a landing on the mainland 
of China they would require a land army bigger than any 
with which they have hitherto operated. It is when one 
begins to study the question in this light that one realises 
how difficult will be the task of assaulting the main fortress 
of Japan, and that the time when the Allies are in a position 
to undertake it may still be far ahead. So far, the Americans 
have not employed more than from ten to a dozen divisions. 
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THE PACIFIC THEATRE OF WAR, 


Our Military Correspondent, writing on this page of the assault on Japan, says that “ the name ‘ Japan’ covers three very 

large islands and a number of smaller ones, besides the main island of Honshu, so that operations of the type which have 

hitherto been so successful, the seizure of one island after another and its conversion into an advanced base for the attack 

Before any direct attack on Japan, however, there remains much to be done, 

notably the liberation of the Netherlands East Indies, and the task of assaulting the main fortress of Japan will be no 
AS 


easy one. (Drawn by C. F. Morrell, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.) 


The Australian activities in the South-West Pacific are 
not always fully reported in the newspapers in these days 
when there is so much war hews, but they are interesting. 
On the island of New Britain the Australians have a hold 
upon the isthmus between Open Bay and Wide Bay which 
links to the main part of the island the northern peninsula, 
with Rabaul at its northern end. It does not look as though 
there would be a quick decision here, since the Japanese 
are well supplied. Occasional submarines are still reaching 
Rabaul and, battered as this base has been, it is still actually 
being used to supply the garrison on Bougainville. With 
incredible industry, the Japanese have put together some 
flying-boats from the wreckage caused by Allied raids, 
and these they send over to Buka, at the north end of 
Bougainville, by night. Perhaps the end will come first 
on Bougainville, where the Australians have just carried 
out a new landing on the north-west coast and resistance 
in the extreme south has been virtually stamped out. The 
biggest job which the Australians have undertaken is that 


THE FAR BEAST. 
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in New Guinea, where they have been clearing 
the area round Aitape, which was by-passed 
by the Americans in their advance along the 
north coast. This is not pleasant campaign- 
ing country; indeed, some of those who have 
seen both consider it at least as bad as the 
Burmese jungle in the monsoon. 

The Australians are undertaking with 
zeal the task which they have been 
aflotted, but it is to be doubted whether 
they are entirely satisfied with it. The questions put 
by Mr. Menzies to the Australian Government indicate a 
certain impatience. And there has been further evidence 
of an amusing kind recently reported by the Melbourne 
correspondent of The Times. When General Blamey, the 
Australian Commander-in-Chief, visited Manila the other 
day, four Australians in American uniform saluted him 
and explained that they were absent without leave, having 
hitch-hiked from Aitape to Luzon and fought with the 
1st Cavalry Division. (The “ hitch-hike ’’ was one of over 
2000 miles—surely a record for that form of travel.) 
Three others had been previously discovered, having swum 
ashore at Lingayen after stowing away aboard a ship at 
Aitape. General Blamey himself told correspondents that 
Australia wanted to participate in the war in the most 
forward areas. He added that Australia now possessed 
more divisions than at any time in her history—she had 
five in France in the latter part of the last war—and these 
could be used wherever they were 
needed. All this is indicative of 
a strong desire on the part of 
Australia to take part in the 
main war against Japan as soon 
as possible. 

I find it difficult to assess the 
importance of the difficult and 
trying operations in which the 
Australian troops are now engaged 
in Bougainville, New Britain and 
New Guinea, but I do not con- 
sider there is the slightest doubt 
that they will eventually be 
called upon. It is probable that the 
naval strength already assembled 
in Far Eastern waters is sufficient 
for any work which may _ be 
demanded of it. This may also 
be largely true of air strength, and 
in any case, reinforcement on 
that side is a_ relatively easy 
matter. But if the campaign 
against Japan is to be driven 
home to its logical conclusion, 
there will be a call presently 
for more land forces. The Japanese 
started the war with some eighty 
divisions. However many of these 
may be destroyed in the outlying 
positions, including the Philippines, 
and in Burma, there will remain 
two solid cores in the homeland 
and in China which will be 
several times as great as any 
land forces’ hitherto employed 
by the United States in the 
Pacific. The Americans may in- 
crease these forces when the war 
against Germany comes to an 
end, but they will also desire to 
carry out a large measure of 
demobilisation. In these circum- 
stances they will welcome the aid 
of any trained troops of good 
quality available, British, Australian 
and New Zealand. Incidentally, 
there remains much to be done 
outside the direct attack upon 
Japan, notably the liberation of 
the Netherlands East Indies. 

I cannot see any possibility 
of clinching success without the 
aid of powerful land forces. It 
always comes to that in the end 
when there is a powerful hostile 
land army to be subdued. No 
one has ever advanced any con- 
vincing argument why it should 
be easier to bomb the Japanese 
at home and on the Japanese 
mainland into submission than to 
do so with the Germans. It may 
well be possible to weaken Japanese 
resistance by preliminary bombard- 
ment from the air to a greater 
extent than it has been to weaken 
German resistance, but even then 
strong land forces will be required to deal the final 
blows. On the other hand, the invasion of Japan 
may be found less difficult than the invasion of Germany. 
The name “ Japan” covers three very large islands 
and a number of smaller ones, besides the main island 
of Honshu, so that operations of the type which have 
hitherto been so successful, the seizure of one island after 
another and its conversion into an advanced base for the 
attack on the next, may become practicable. In this way 
the last stage but one of the conquest of Japan might see 
the Allies ih possession of the islands of Kyushu and 
Shikoku in the south and Hokkaido in the north, with the 
remnant of the Japanese armies preparing for a last des- 
perate stand in Honshu. In such a situation, however, 
there would still remain the need for Allied land armies 
of considerable strength, unless the Japanese surrendered 
at discretion. This may be unlikely in any case, but it 
would be very improbable indeed unless the enemy knew 
that powerful land forces stood ready to assault. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE S.-W. PACIFIC: 
WITH THE AUSTRALIANS. ON BOUGAINVILLE. 
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hg ein ccceescesedcany | 
# AN ADVANCE PATROL OF — 
AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY- 
MEN PASSING THE GRAVES 
OF THEIR COMRADES IN 
THE SWAMPS a 
IN SOUTHERN or GP aan 
BOUGAINVILLE ase all é 
ISLAND. = cna 
AN AUSTRALIAN SOLDIER DRAWING WATER FROM A WELL 
IN THE MARAWAKA DISTRICT OF SOUTH-WEST BOUGAINVILLE. 
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-” (RIGHT) 
AUSTRALIAN 
SIGNALLERS 

LAYING A CABLE 

IN THE DENSE 
SWAMPS IN THE 
ADELE RIVER 
AREA, SOUTH-WEST 
OF BOUGAINVILLE 
ISLAND. 


(ABOVE) 
AUSTRALIAN 
JEEPS NEGOTIATING 
A ROAD FLOODED B 
THE TIDAL OVER- 
FLOW FROM THE 
TEVERA RIVER, 
BOUGAINVILLE 
ISLAND. 


eee 
AN AUSTRALIAN PATROL WADING SHOULDER-DEEP THROUGH A ‘J 
; SOUTH-WESTERN BOUGAINVILLE, DESCRIBED AS SOME | 
| SWAMP IN SOUTH-WESTERN B : ’ ‘ i i AN AUSTRALIAN RIFLEMAN CAN BE SEEN COVERING THE ADVANCE OF HIS COMPANIONS OVER 
FOULEST COUNTRY YET FOUGHT OVER IN THE /| é' 
, a A LOG BRIDGE THROWN ACROSS A RIVER IN SOUTHERN BOUGAINVILLE. 


or THE 
a SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC. ad 


With the news that the Australian Forces have made a new landing, against strong repulsed and the Australians began an advance through the plantation from two 
Japanese resistance, on the north-west coast of Bougainville Island, in the Solomons, directions. Resistance in the southern part of the island, from which the land 
interest has again been focussed on this remote and little-publicised campaign. force advanced, has been stated to be virtually stamped out—and this ia spite of 
The landing, which was aimed against the Soraken plantation, the Japanese the appalling difficulties of the country, clearly indicated by our photographs. 
strong-point in the north of the island, was supported by an advance from the It is interesting to note that despite the swampy nature of much of the terrain, 
Australian land positions south of the plantation. Japanese counter-attacks were drinking-water was hard to obtain and wells had to be sunk. 
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BRITISH TROOPS AD- 
VANCING ALONG THE 
ROAD TO MANDALAY 
PAST THE DEAD 
RODIES OF JAPANESE, 
WHICH LITTERED THE 
APPROACHES TO THE 
CITY’S OUTSKIRTS, 
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BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING 


~~ 
THIS RADIOED PICTURE SHOWS TWO OF OUR TROOPS, WITH i 
AUTOMATIC WEAPONS, IN ACTION AT ONE OF THE FIERCELY- i DIRECTIONS 
CONTESTED PAGODAS ON MANDALAY HILL. F Reteeeneneseenacncnenensnenen 
- 














RUINS OF 
CLIMAX, 


DOUBLE 
WHOSE 


UNDER 
CAPTURE 


FIRE 
WAS 


TROOPS ADVANCING AT THE 
VILLAGE NEAR MANDALAY, 


PAST, THE 
A BRILLIANT 


BRITISH 
A BURNING 


Troops of the 19th Indian (‘' Dagger "’) Division, who had played a prominent 
part in the advance on Mandalay, entered the city's last stronghold, Fort 
Dufferin, at noon on March 20. Mandalay, which the Japanese authorities had 
proclaimed a strong-point] of supreme importance which would be defended with 
the utmost vigour, had fallen. The Japanese had fled. In a message from the 


THE VICTORIOUS DRIVE ON MANDALAY : 
ON MANDALAY HILL AND 
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PARACHUTES ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY. THEY HAD CARRIED THE FIRST AIRBORNE H 
SUPPLIES DROPPED TO TROOPS BATTLING THEIR WAY INTO THE CITY. i 
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THE CITY WAS ENTERED FROM SEVERAL 
THE JAPANESE. (Picture by Radio.) 








A ROAD IN A MANDALAY SUBURB. 
WHOSE SPEED SURPRISED 


ALONG 
AFTER A SWIFT ADVANCE, 
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INDIAN ("* DAGGER "’) 
WITH FIRE FROM HIS BREN 


A LIGHT MACHINE-GUNNER OF THE 
JAPANESE POSITIONS ON MANDALAY 


19TH 


DIVISION RAKING 
HILL 


GUN, 

















senceimamynnentnnmmmandisama — seinthaeiomell 
King to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Commander, South- 
East Asia, his Majesty described the capture of Mandalay as a notable landmark 
in the Allied advance into Burma. ‘‘ To you personally,’ the King’s message 
concluded, ‘‘ and to all Allied ranks and ratings in your command, I send my 
warmest congratulations."’ The entry into Fort Dufferin was made through’ a 
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LY: BRITISH AND INDIAN TROOPS IN ACTION 
ND IN THE CITY’S OUTSKIRTS. 



































A RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE BATTLE FOR MANDALAY. IT CLEARLY i | A BRITISH PATROL GUARDING A WING POSITION ON THE BANKS OF THE IRRAWADDY 
SHOWS THE 1}-MILE SQUARE OF FORT DUFFERIN AND ITS 70-YARD-WIDE MOAT. ; i DURING THE OPERATIONS WHICH SURROUNDED MANDALAY AND LED TO TITS FALL. 
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H INDIAN TROOPS FIRING ON JAPANESE POSITIONS ON MANDALAY HILL, THE FAMOUS 
ag rn nr nn rr nnd | LANDMARK OVERLOOKING THE WHOLE CITY, AND WHICH WAS CAPTURED ON MARCH 10 i 
i THIS RADIOED PICTURE SHOWS BRITISH TROOPS CARRYING BRITISH WEAPONS WHICH, 5 En. TREE a ne Le ey side ialenaad nee “ yaaeinemmminan Ysa 
i TAKEN BY THE JAPANESE AT SINGAPORE, WERE RECAPTURED BY OUR MEN IN MANDALAY i 
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| | BRITISH TROOPS TAKING COVER BEHIND A TREE AND A JEEP DURING THE ADVANCE GENERAL REES, THE BRILLIANT COMMANDER OF THE I9QTH INDIAN DIVISION, WHOSE 
i ON MANDALAY, WHICH FINALLY FELL INTO OUR HANDS ON MARCH 20. FIST-AND-DAGGER INSIGNIA HE WEARS, HANDING CIGARETTES TO GURKHA TROOPS 
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hole blasted by bombing in the 30-ft.-high brick-faced earth-and-rock rampart Japanese had fled. Shortly afterwards, the Union Jack was hoisted on the 


Surrounding the four 1}-mile-long sides of the Fort. For nine days the battle | flag-pole, which is all that remains of Government House. The battalion flag 
for the Fort had raged as a climax to the 19th Division's 500 miles of hard | of the Punjabis was added below it, and when General Rees, the celebrated 
driving across Burma, and it was on the morning of March 20 that five Burmans, | commander of the 19th Division, arrived in the Fort, a Sikh seized the general's 


carrying a white flag and a Union Jack, surrendered the Fort, from which the | divisional flag and, scaling the flag-pole, hoisted it below the other two colours 
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c FUSILIER DENNIS DONNINI, V.C. 
The King has approved the posthumous award of 
the V.C. to Fusilier Donnini, the Royal Scots Fusiliers. e 
During the assault on a German position between the 
Roer and Maas Rivers on January i8, Fusilier Donnini, 
though wounded, showed such magnificent, courage 


that his comrades were. inspired 
— vastly superior enemy. 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WHO IS COLONEL OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, 
INSPECTING GUARDS CADETS AT A _ PASSING-OUT PARADE DURING HER 
RECENT VISIT TO THE GUARDS’ DEPOT AT CATERHAM. 








A Stalin order of March 20 revealed that Marshal Vasil- 
"=i evsky had taken over the Third White Russian Front, 
formerly commanded by the late General Cherniakovsky. 
Marshal Vasilevsky has been Chief of Staff of the Russian 
Army since November 1942 and was prominent in plan- 
ning the Stalingrad, Voronezh and Leningrad operations. 


MARSHAL VASILEVSKY. 
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STEVE DONOGHUE, 
Steve Donoghue, who died on March 23 
at the age of sixty, was the jockey who 
captured the public imagination more than 
any other since Fred Archer. He rode six 
Derby winners, and six times in succession 
rode Brown Jack to victory in the Queen 
L Alexandra Stakes. 
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- CAPTAIN JULIAN TENNYSON. ry 
| A great grandson of Lord Tennyson, the -F 


' 

| poet, Captain Tennyson has been killed on 

| active service with the Oxford and Bucks 
Light Infantry on the Burma Front. A 

| journalist and the gifted and sehsitive author 

| of “ Suffolk Scene,” he joined the Territorials 

| early in 1999. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA, ON 
VISIT TO HOLLAND, VISITING 
OF EINDHOVEN. 


Queen Wilhelmina has recently made her first 
return to the liberated parts of Holland. She 
spent three days in each of the provinces of 
Zeeland, Brabant and Limburg. Despite a security 
silence over her movements, tens of thousands of 
her people gave her an enthusiastic welcome. 
During her visit she toured flooded areas in a 
“ Duck ” and talked with resistance leaders. 
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A GROUP OF ALLIED WAR CORRESPON- 


DENTS ATTENDING THE BURIAL SERVICE 
OF MR. PETER LAWLESS. 
Mr. Lawless, the ‘Daily Telegraph’ special 


correspondent with the U.S. First Army, was killed 
during particularly severe fighting in the Remagen 
bridgehead on March 10. Two other correspondents 
with him were wounded. The driver Sf the jeep 
said: “Shells were coming in like showers in 
April.” A memorial service was held for 
Mr. Lawless at the Henri Chapelle Cemetery. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL A. VON KESSELRING. | 
Formerly German C.-in-C. in Italy, he has / 
replaced von Rundstedt in the H 
Supreme Command in the West. A Bavarian, j 
and reported to be a Nazi by conviction, 
he has been described bylhis great opponent, | 
Field-Marshal Alexander, as “a first-class 
defensive soldier.” J 
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DR. SUBASITCH (LEFT, HOLDING BLOTTER) AT THE SWEARING-IN OF THE YUGOSLAV REGENTS: 


(L. TO R., SEATED), 


DR. MANDITCH, 


DR. BUDISAVLJEVITCH AND M. 


SERNEC. 


The three members of the new Regency Council of Yugoslavia, in the composition of which Marshal Tito 


and Dr. Subasitch reached full agreement, were sworn in on March 6 in the presence of 
Subasitch handed to them the resignation of the 
the Committee of National Liberation was also received. The 
he first United Yugoslav Government. 


and Russian Military Missions. Followi 
Royal Government, and the resignation 0! 


this, Dr. 
lowing day Marshal Tito formed t 


British, American 
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FIELD-MARSHAL G. VON RUNDSTEDT. 


A typical Junker, generally regarded as 

Germany’s leading soldier, with a record of 

successes in Poland, France and the early 

Russian campaigns, he has suffered crushi 

disasters since January and has been reliev 

by Kesselring in the Supreme Command 
of the German forces in the West. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST AIRCRAFT—THE XB-I9A IN FLIGHT: FIRST DESIGNED AS A BOMBER, 
SHE IS NOW DESTINED TO BE A CARGO-CARRIER. 
Before recent changes, the XB-19A was known as the R-19, and was famous as the largest aircraft 
in the world. First designed for bombing, this giant ‘plane is to be used as a cargo-carrier. She has 
a 212-ft. wing-span and a fuselage 132 ft. long. From the top edge of the rudder to the ground is 42 ft. 


The XB-19A is powered by four liquid-cooled Allison U-3420 in-line motors, and has 18-ft. 2-in. -propellers. 





HOME OF TWO OF THE INHABITANTS OF KANTOKEENO, FINNMARK, 
WHICH WAS DESTROYED BY RETREATING GERMANS. 

The small township of Kantokeeno, Finnmark, is to-day completely derelict ; the characteristic church, 

all the official buildings and private houses were razed to the ground by the Germans when they 


THE TEMPORARY 


retreated from the area, and about 2000 of the population are now obliged to live in the mountains 
in earth huts and tents. Our picture shows one of these small huts, built of wood and other material, 
with its inhabitants about to enter the low doorway. 





THE SCENE OF THE ACTION WHICH EARNED THE LATE LIEUT.-COLONEL KEYES 


HIS V.C.—ROMMEL’S H.Q. AT BEDA LITTORIA, LIBYA, 
Our two pictures show the scene of the action which earned the late Lieut Colonel Keyes his V.C. 
Rommel’s H.Q. at Beda Littoria was attacked on the night of November 17-18, 1941, by a party of 
picked men under the late Lieut.-Colonel Keyes; entering by the door shown left in our right-hand 
picture, the raiding party threw a grenade into the second room (shown with the door open), where 


OCCASIONS: OUTSTANDING EVENTS RECORDED 
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ABROAD. 





THE EMIR 


OF KANO, FOLLOWED Ky CAPTAIN BALFOUR, THE RESIDENT MINISTER 
IN WEST AFRICA, AND THE EMIR OF KATSINA, LEAVING AN AIRCRAFT AT KANO. 
During a recent tour of the groundnut-producing centres of Northern Nigeria, Captain Harold Balfour, 
the Resident Minister in West Africa, invited several of the Emirs to fly in his aircraft, among them 
being the Emir of Kano, whose people number nearly 2,500,000, and the Emir of Katsina, who 
recently returned from a visit to Burma to the West African Expeditionary Force fighting there. 





ONE OF THE EARTH HUTS WHERE EVACUEES FROM KANTOKEENO LIVED SINCE THE FORCED 
EVACUATION CARRIED OUT BY THE GERMANS IN FINNMARK. 
In November 1944, the-Germans carried out a forced evacuation of the civilian population in the interior 


of Finnmark and burnt all the houses to the ground. Some of the people, however, managed to escape 
into the mountains, where they encountered great hardship, but, rather than yield themselves un, ‘they 
preferred, despite the Arctic winter, to risk their lives in caves, snow-huts, and similar temporary dwellings. 





THE INTERIOR OF ROMMEL’S H.Q. AT BEDA LITTORIA, WITH (LEFT) THE DOORWAY THROUGH 
WHICH COLONEL KEYES’ RAIDING PARTY ENTERED. 


there were a number of Germans. In the act of throwing a second grenade, Colonel Keyes was shot 
and died almost immediately. It was extremely unlucky that Rommel should have left his H.Q. only 
a short while prior to the action. Colonel Keyes, the son of Sir Roger Keyes, knew that the attack 
meant almost certain death, but he chose for himself the command of the detachment selected. 
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PERSONALITIES 

OF THE PAST 
TAKEN FROM 
A CURRENT 
EXHIBITION 

OF PORTRAITS 
FROM THE 

XVITH 
TO THE XIXTH © 


~— 
CENTURY. [RR 


“THE ARCHDUKE FERDINAND OF AUSTRIA" (DATED 1532) ; 
BY JAKOB SEISENEGGER (1505-1567). 


‘SIR CHARLES AND LADY HOLME”; BY JOHANN 
ZOFFANY (1733-1810). 


‘PORTRAIT OF THE ELEVENTH EARL OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND"'; BY SIR PETER LELY (1618-1680 ). 


‘‘PORTRAIT OF A NOBLEMAN"; BY JOOS VAN “ PORTRAIT OF A LADY’"’; BY ANGIOLO BRONZINO 
CLEVE (1485-1540). (1502-1572). 


“ ADOLF VON CLEVE’; BY THE MASTER OF THE 


‘‘ JOHANNES I. OF SAXONY" (SIGNED AND DATED 1537) ; “PORTRAIT OF A GIRL WITH A DOG" (SIGNED AND DATED 1669) ; 
MAGDALEN LEGEND. (EARLY 16TH CENTURY.) 


BY LUCAS CRANACH (1472-1553). BY FRANCIS VERWILT (1623-1691). 


Ferdinand of Austria, Adolf von Cleve and the unnamed nobleman by Joos Van Cleve 


The eight portraits, which we reproduce on this page, are taken from an Exhibition 
of Portraits now on show at the Arcade Gallery, 28, Old Bond Street, W.1, until 
April 7. This Exhibition, containing several portraits of very high quality, some on 
loan from private collections, is especially rich in sixteenth-century portraits. That 
century and the preceding one saw the rise and development of portrait-painting as 
an expression of personality; and the portraits (above) of Johannes of Saxony, 


are interesting not only as works of art, but also as examples of character and social 
history. Of the later portraits, the Lely, which is painted almost exclusively in differing 
tones of golden brown, is exceptionally attractive ; and the Verwilt, a characteristic 
Dutch portrait of a child, is believed to be a companion of the same painter's * Son of 
Admiral Nes,"’ at the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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AN AMERICAN HOME FROM HOME IN. LONDON— RAINBOW CORNER. 


SKETCHES MADE AT THE CLUB BY TERENCE T. CUNEO. 
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FIRST AID IN DUNKER’S DEN: A MEMBER OF THE BRITISH RED CROSS FIXING 
A DRESSING TO THE HEAD OF AN AMERICAN SERVICEMAN. 


(LEFT) THE PROGRAMME DIRECTOR FIXING A DATE WITH THE ‘“‘GREMLIN”’ DANCE 
BAND LEADER; AND (RIGHT) A SOLDIER SKETCHING IN DABBLER’S DEN. 
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THE LINK BETWEEN AMERICAN SERVICEMEN IN ENGLAND AND THEIR FAMILIES 
AT HOME: THE WEEKLY B.B.C. BROADCAST FROM DUNKER’S DEN. 
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A RAINBOW CORNER PHOTOGRAPHER AT WORK: A V-MAIL PICTURE BEING TAKEN, 
IN THE ARTS AND HOBBIES ROOM, FOR SENDING HOME TO AMERICA. 
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THE QUIET ROOM, THE MOST APPRECIATED ROOM IN ALL RAINBOW CORNER, 


WITH EASY CHAIRS, A PIANO, AND DESKS FOR WRITING HOME. 


Rainbow Corner, in Shaftesbury Avenue, opened its doors on November II, 1942, and 
those same doors have never been closed since. It is an institution created in wartime to 
perform a specific function—an unique function for American Servicemen. It is a place 
where they can come at any hour of the day or night and find food, hospitality, enter- 
tainment, information, and many other services, and it is an example that might be 
followed with advantage by those responsible for the British Serviceman abroad. The main 
lobby is the hub of the Club, the busiest spot in this busy building: for through it every 
man must pass and many stop. “It’s worth the climb" is the sign on the wall leading to 


A CORNER IN THE ARTS AND HOBBIES ROOM, WITH THREE U.S. SERVICEMEN, 
ONE SKETCHING, ONE MODELLING IN PLASTICINE, AND THE THIRD SEWING ON BUTTONS, 


the Arts and Hobbies Room; and the men who go up know that this is true, for there they 
find the quiet room, where they can sit in comfort; listen to, or play, the piano, and write 
their letters. In another section on this floor they may have their photographs taken 

three for Is.—can sew on buttons and stripes, can sketch or model, or just sit and read 
The administrative responsibility of this vast organisation is borne by the Director, 
Mr. Verbon F. Gay, with a staff composed of many members of the American Red Cross, 
314 paid British workers, and 241 volunteers, and a spirit of service and help permeates 

! the entire atmosphere of the Club. 
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USIC never ceases 
in Dunker’s Den, 
one of the most popu- 
lar places at the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Club, 
Rainbow Corner, for 
the members start the 
Juke-box early in the 
morning and play it 
continuously until 
3 a.m. or until it is cut 
off because of some 


special programme 
going on. The Juke- 
box is a radiogram 


with a stock of twenty- 
four records, and by 
pressing a chosen but- 


ton the American 

soldier is able to listen o> 

to his favourite tune pint ” 
for one penny a time. gta 

These men enjoy the eel 
records because they Se 


are a definite link with 
home. In Dunker’s 
Den only doughnuts, ae 
coffee, coca-cola and 
ice-cream are served, 
but at some time or 
other every man who 
uses the Club will find 
his way there, to sit or 
stand around the Juke- 
box and play the latest 
records. 


DUNKERS DEN . 
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“THE DOOR THAT NEVER CLOSES”: 


N entering the 

“* doors that never 
close,”” the U.S. Ser- 
viceman finds immedi- 
ately on the right a 
cashier’s desk, where 
he can deposit his 
valuables for safe 
keeping and exchange 
American or Conti- 
nental money for 
English banknotes. 
Next comes the en- 
quiry desk, where an 
American National 
Red Cross staff mem- 
ber is always on duty 
to make the American 
feel at home, and 
answer his innumerable 
questions. Next in line 
is the reception desk. 
Rainbow Corner has 
few beds, so the job of 
the receptionist is to 
send the soldiers to one 
of the twelve other 
Red Cross clubs where 
they can find a bed. 
There is also a check- 
ing service. This main 
lobby is the busiest 
spot of a busy club. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS CLUB, RAINBOW 


SKETCHES MADE AT THE 
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A SCENE Doeing THE tind RownD oF A 

wx, FIVE MINUTE PERIOD WRESTLING Sovt 

BEWWLEN Sqr ToNy MAANCELLI RAF, ° AND 
CHICK KNIGHT, 0S. 
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HIS games room 

serves not only as 
a place for relaxation, 
but also as the centre 
for the issue of free 
theatre tickets, for the 
arranging of tours to 
points of interest out- 
side London, and also 
as “hospitality "’ cor- 
mer (1583 American 
soldiers were sent to 
various British homes 
during February). The 
games room is also the 
seat of the Programme 
Director and her staff, 
and it is the job of this 
department to see that 
U.S. Servicemen are 
entertained whilst on 
leave in London. 
More than 30,000 at- 
tended the programme 
features during last 
month. The pin-ball 
machines in this room 
are much in demand, 
and games of pool are 
continuously being 


arranged. 


CORNER, AN 


Crus sy Terence T. CuNnezEo. 








UESDAY night a 
feeling of excite- 
ment runs through 
Rainbow Corner, for it 
is boxing and wrestling 
night. This weekly 
feature is handled by 
the Athletic Depart- 
ment of the American 
Red Cross, but it is 
held in Rainbow Hall. 
Over 600 excited spec- 
tators attend these 
fights each week, and 
they are not backward 
in expressing their likes 
and dislikes. Many a 
European Theatre of 
Operations champion 
has gained valuable 
experience by his ap- 
pearance in the Rain- 
bow Corner ring. Our 
illustration depicts not 
a boxing match, how- 
ever, but a wrestling 
bout between an 
R.A.F. sergeant and 
Chick Knight, of the 
U.S.A. 
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PUNY ARCADE ~ 
THE GAMes 


Rory) 








EXAMPLE THAT MIGHT WELL 


BE FOLLOWED BY THE BRITISH ABROAD. 
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a 
THE NATURE OF THE VIRUS. 


IRUS is Latin for a poison; and this delinquency has long 


an agent of animal disease. No form of living organism is immune. 
the common cold, yellow fever, infantile paralysis, measles, smallpox, foot-and-mouth 
disease, dog distemper, and swine fever are among the afflictions set up by viruses, 
and the absence of a cure is due to the imperfect knowledge of the nature of 


the virus, and the consequent difficulties of treatmept. The 
difficulties are twofold. The first is the exceeding smallness of 
the virus, bordering on the invisible, especially in regard to its 
structure. Some are measured in millionths of an inch. The second 
is that the virus is a parasite so fixed in its habit that it can live 
only in the living cells it infects. It cannot be cultivated in a test- 
tube or on a prepared laboratory plate; no virus has ever been 
cultivated except within living cells, though some substituted living 
cells have been found to take the place of those which were its 
chosen lodging. In brief, the virus can be studied only in 
experimental animals or plants, for in the end the only criterion 
of its existence is the disease it induces in a species susceptible to it. 

It is for this reason that the study of plant viruses has commanded 
a continually increasing interest. It will contribute some answer 
to the question, What, in fact, are viruses? The answer, so far as 
it has been made, has appeared to reveal that among the plant 
viruses—which can be subject to experiment in a way that animal 
viruses cannot be—there are some occupying a borderland position 
between an organised living thing and a non-living chemical 
substance. They may, on the one hand, possess such indubitable 
evidences of life as the power to multiply and change, but, on the 
other hand, may show properties, such as the power to resolve 
themselves into erystals. This, as Dr. Kenneth Smith, F.R.S., 
Director of the Plant Virus Research Station of the School of 
Agriculture at Cambridge, says, is a property associated with 
chemical substances rather than with living things. If there is to 
be any reconciliation of the aspects which animal and plant viruses 
present, the plant viruses may lead the way to it. 


oie 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


ee ee 


been applied to it as 
Influenza, 





* eer 
eras 


Some 150 plant viruses have been described, and one of the, 


most common types of disease is known as tobacco mosaic. The 
name was given by Mayer sixty years ago to a disease apparent 
in the leaves of the tobacco-plant because of its mosaic pattern. 
Afterwards Iwanowski showed that the disease could be transmitted 
by an agent which would pass through the filters designed to hold 
up all ordinary bacteria. This agent, the first of 
the filter-passers, was acknowledged, though not 
without dispute, to be surely distinguishable from 
bacteria ; and the mosaic-disease agent thus became 
the first discovered of the viruses. Its importance has 
been strengthened rather than diminished with the 
years, and a new significance was imparted to it by 
the suggestion that it was not a unit of life, but a 
non-living chemical substance. The chemical theory 
received a powerful stimulus from the work in 
America of Stanley, who announced the extraction 
from diseased tobacco-plants of a crystalline protein 
possessing the properties of a virus. It will infect 
a normal plant and spread, and its activities are 
not confined to the tobacco-plant, but can infect 
other plant hosts in no way related to it, such as 
spinach. In a pure form the protein virus will 
infect a tobacco-plant in doses of about one ten- 
thousand-millionth of a gramme. Researches of other 
workers at Cambridge and Rothamsted have not 
dislodged Stanley's claim that his protein crystals 
possessed the attributes of a virus, but have 
strengthened it. Proteins of a similar type have 
been obtained from two strains of cucumber mosaic, 
from tomato-plants, and from seed-potato virus. 

The group of mosaic-forming viruses is extensive. 
One of them mottles the leaf with patches of green 
and yellow ; another forms on the leaf a number of 
rings either concentric or detached. Others produce mal- 
formation and sometimes outgrowths on the under-surface 
of the leaves, which are actually abnormal leaflets. Some 
stimulate and some depress the growth of plants, and 
occasionally, as Dr. Kenneth Smith notes, produce a variega- 
tion in colour of certain flowers, such as “ tulip break,” 
where the petals are delicately pencilled in streaks or flecked 
with white and yellow. Self-coloured stocks and violas may 
similarly become facially uplifted. Infections are not always 
so trifling. The sugar-cane mosaic in Louisiana did a good 
deal of damage till a resistant strain of cane was found, and 
similar experiences have been associated with the curly-top 
virus of sugar-beet and with seed potatoes. 

In order that a plant may be infected, the virus must 
make its way in through some injury to the surface of the 
leaf, which otherwise appears indifferent to a virus applied to 
it. Such injuries may be infligted on its roots in their move- 
ment through the soil. It does not appear to damage its 
plant; but it is infective if its juice is rubbed on the leaves 
of the tobacco-plant or of any other of susceptible plants. This 
tobacco-necrosis virus is not carried by insects, but is carried 
in the water or in the air. It is singular in that respect, 
because many viruses are carried by insects, among which 
the aphis group and the wingless thrips are the criminals, and 
which, though so minute, inflict tiny punctures as they suck, 
and carry the virus from an infected plant to one that is 
healthy. The procedure is common in the transmission of 
animal viruses, such as that of malaria transmitted by the 
mosquito, and the further question then arises whether the 
virus sustains itself more or less permanently within the body 
of its carrier, as it certainly does within the mosquito and 
some other insect carriers. It is a question that remains to 
be answered ; and it is the fact that about two much-studied 
virus diseases of plants, one of the tomato and the other 
of the potato, we are as much in the dark as about the 
sudden occurrence of the animal virus of foot-and-mouth disease. 


One other point to which Dr. Kenneth Smith draws attention is that of self-developed 
In various animal diseases the animal cells develop within themselves an anti- 
A plant can acquire immunity of a very 


immunity. ! 
toxih which enables them to resist a second onset. 
limited type if and when it is attacked by a virus related to the 


unrelated virus is not deterred, but will produce its own virus symptoms.—E. S. Grew. 
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AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE BRITISH. 


DGAR SNOW is an American. 
(Gollancz ; 10s. 6d.) which will infuriate most Englishmen. 
finding fault with wellnigh everything this country has done in India, Burma, China, 
and elsewhere, he is patronising in his pity. Especially biased is he in the case of India. 
Whatever was said to him by such men as Lord Wavell, Lord Linlithgow, and other like 


4 
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TWO UNRELATED RINGSPOT VIRUSES ON THE 


SAME TOBACCO - LEAF. THE SECOND 
INFECTION APPEARS AS SMALLER 
WITHIN, OR ABOUT, THE FIRST. 


(GREATLY MAGNIFIED.) 


AND GREEN MOTTLE. 


VIRUS 
RINGS 





AN ELECTRON MICROGRAPH OF THE VIRUS OF TOBACCO NECROSIS. 
a 





THE EFFECT OF THE STRAIN OF TOBACCO-MOSAIC VIRUS 


THE VIRUS CAUSES BRIGHT YELLOW 


Photographs by courtesy of ** Endeavour” and Dr. Kenneth Smith, F.R.S. 


He has written a book called ‘‘ GLory AND BONDAGE ” 
For when he is not 


Britons is given a twist which fits his own particular outlook. He 
can accept without question everything people like Nehru, Gaffar 
Khan (‘‘ who was proud of his sobriquet, the Frontier Gandhi ”’), 
Asaf Ali and his wife (‘a brave and energetic pair of rebels ”’), 
and even an unnamed Indian steel expert tell him; but when the 
Viceroy grants him a two-hour interview, “he gave me a lecture 
on India until by the end I knew the country was ruled by an 
obstinate, discouraged, and honest man.” : 

When Gandhi tells him that the withdrawal of Britain from 
India would mean God or anarchy, and contradicts himself on the 
question as to whether or not free India would make common cause 
with the Allies, all Mr. Snow can say is, ‘‘ What a stubborn and 
honourable old saint he was!’ When he writes that “ Indian 
troops are mostly illiterate infantrymen, with little political train- 
ing, and they fight as mercenaries pure and simple,” I commend 
to his attention the book “‘ Martial India” reviewed in this column 
last week. When he says we sent Lord Louis Mountbatten as 
Commander-in-Chief ‘of the East Asia Command merely to restore 
British prestige, and that we “ would doubtless prefer to wait till 
they could bring all Air Marshal Harris’s R.A.F. bombers out here 
and parade them across India,” it is obvious that his ignorance or 
hatred of our race knows few bounds. Which is a great pity, for 
his enthusiasm for all the Russians have done shows that he is 
able to appreciate good work. Unfortunately, his red glasses blind 
him to the value of the British effort. 

A good antidote is to be found in ‘‘ Lonc RANGE DESERT 
Group,” by W. B. Kennedy Shaw (Collins; 12s. 6d.), the inside 
story of a small, highly mobile force engaged in daring exploits and 
reconnaissances far behind the enemy’s lines. Major Kennedy Shaw 
is the ideal narrator. For ten years before the war he was one of 
a small band of enthusiasts who found enjoyment exploring the 
Libyan Desert on their own initiative. Their leader then was 
Major (now Brigadier) R. A. Bagnold. So when, in October 1939, 
General Wavell had Major Bagnold transferred to his own command 
in Cairo, it was only natural that the moment the 
Major’s scheme for a long-range desert group was 
adopted he should send for Major Kennedy Shaw 
and make him Intelligence and Topographical Officer 
to the group. As such, he took part in some of the 
operations of the first year and later, “‘ as a less 
active spectator at Group Headquarters, saw most 
of the game.” And what a game it was! Shoot- 
ing-up aerodromes, raiding convoys, taking Major 
Geoffrey Keyes to try and get Rommel at his H.Q. 
at Beda Littoria, dropping parashots on landing- 
grounds and so on. Those parashots were great 
men. They made a wager with the R.A.F. on one 
occasion. ‘‘On such and such a night, said the 
parashots, we will arrive at Heliopolis, having walked 
seventy miles from Kabrit, get into your hangars, 
and write our names on your aircraft. The R.A.F. 
accepted the challenge, doubled their guards, and 
prowled anxiously around the airfield, but all they 
caught were a few parashots on their way out after 
the job was done.” Here is a story which, unfortu- 
nately, for security reasons, has had to be held up 
until now, like so many stories of what the British 
have done. 

Not so thrilling, yet full of splendid facts, is 
Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson’s ‘“ From 
Tunisia TO NorMANnDyY”’ (Hutchinson; 15s.), which 
carries on the story of the war—begun in a previous 
volume, ‘“ Auchinleck to Alexander ’—from the turn of the 
tide in November 1942 to mid-June of last year. It is a 
sane and balanced appreciation of the efforts of all the 
United Nations. We learn, among other things—what 
Mr. Snow fails to tell us—that there are 9000 Indian com- 
missioned Army officers, and that as regards the colossal 
financial burden involved in the maintenance of the armed 
forces, India is responsible only for that part which relates to 
her direct defence. The remainder is borne by the British 
taxpayer. An interesting feature is the author’s views on 
the future. He calls for a long-service, voluntary Army for 
foreign service, and a conscript, short-service Army at home, 
together with compulsory cadet-training. 

Little less inspiring than the stories of British achieve- 
ments in the desert, on the high seas, on‘the Continent, in 
the Far East, is Ivor Halstead’s record of the Post Office. 
In “ Post Haste” (Lindsay Drummond ; 7s. 6d.) both we 
and the outside world are given an opportunity of learning 
that communications are vital on the home front no less 
than on the field of battle, and that ours at home have been 
heavily assaulted. That they were maintained is due to the 
grit, the determination, and the loyalty of the men and women 
who constitute the British Postal Service. Following a brief, 
picturesque account of the origin and early days of the 
Service, Mr. Halstead plunges into the record of the mainten- 
ance of postal, telephonic, telegraphic, and cable communi- 
cation during the years when Hitler threw against us all he 
had. Statistics and stories abound in this book, but the 
outstanding feeling produced by its perusal is one of pride 
in our people. 

When a man who has captained the England Soccer team 
thirty-four times, played for England forty-three times, spent 
seventeen years in first-class football and visited fourteen 
countries during that time sits down to write a book about his 
experiences, he should have something interesting to say. 


That man ‘is E. A. (Eddie) Hapgood, and in “ Footspatt AmsBassapor ” (Sporting Hand- 


| books, Ltd. ; 
one occupying it. An 


gs. 6d.) the famous Arsenal full-back tells the story of his successful career, 
from the day when, a somewhat callow youth of eighteen, he played for Kettering, to the 
present time, when he is serving on the Continent as a Flying Officer in the R.A.F. He 
introduces to us all the great players of the period at home and many of those abroad ; 
also Mussolini, Géring, Pope Pius XI., and lesser Continental lights.—W. R. Catverr. 
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A tight fit 


When the village blacksmith shrinks a steel tyre on to a wooden 
wheel an inch larger than the tyre itself, he is applying the 
scientific fact that metals expand with heat and contract with 
cold. The red hot tyre slips on easily, but grips the wheel ‘for 
keeps’ when quenched with water. 

Engineers apply the same principle in reverse. To fix a cylinder 
liner or a locomotive crank pin so that it cannot move, it is made 
slightly larger than the hole, shrunk by intense cold, slipped in 
and allowed to expand at normal temperature. Problem: How to 
make it cold’enough? Answer: Immerse it in a bath of liquid 
oxygen, the temperature of which is minus 180° Centigrade. 
Interesting as it is, this is only one of the minor uses of liquid 
oxygen. Enormous quantities are delivered daily to steel and 
engineering works for evaporation into high pressure gas used 
in the cutting of steel and in the welding of all kinds of metal. 


The British Oxygen Company, Ltd., London 
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Roomy comfort for five passengers 
and luggage . . . easy handling at high cruising speeds . . . greater 
dependability than ever— these qualities will characterise the 
Austin 12 for after the war. Among the many new features 
contributed by war-time experience are :— 

Lubrication refinements ensuring longer bearing life ; protected 
exhaust valves; rubber tensioner for the timing chain giving 
quieter performance; “softer” engine mountings; redesigned 
drive and propeller shafts for smoother running ; improved gear- 
box; variable-ratio steering; extensively sound-insulated chassis 
with strengthened spring mountings; anti-roll torsion bars; 
stronger back-axle mechanism; seating and interior planned 
for added comfort. Radio and hydraulic jacking optional. 


*% In addition to this 12, the Austin post-war 
programme will comprise 8, 10, and 16 H.P. cars— 
four-door saloons only, with choice of three colours. 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM (alse Export Dept.) 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 

















Through a sea of shell fire at hard fought 
Anzio’s beach head, or over the hills at 


Aberystwyth . . . wherever engine per- 
formance really counts there’s always 


Champion dependability. 


‘CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


Reversed Calf... 





The Man’s Shop 
ee 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI! 
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CHOOSE A BURBERRY 
OVERCOAT 


Weather changes are met with 
confidence in its security and 
comfort. 

In bitter winds Burberry Over- 








coats supply full and luxurious 
warmth, yet, on mild days, a 
satisfying coolness. 

They are coats of commend- 
able adaptability. 


BURBERRYS 


Telephone : Whitehall 3343 


HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.!I 
AND BASINGSTOKE 


BURBERRYS LTD. 

















THE @ CAR COMPANY LTD, ABINGDON-ON-THAMES, BERKS. GX} 











E Vv E R Y BO t Y Simple beauty satisfies 


every taste. No man likes 


a flimsy gadget—so the = 
WANTS A eee “ Wandalite”’ is engineered a 

to satisfy men. No woman : 
likes contraptions in her 
home—so ‘‘ Wandalite”’ is 
designed without exposed 
springs and levers — to 
please women. 


The ‘“‘ Wandalite’”’ will be 
available after the war. 
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ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 

















CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft itd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 




















































KERFOOTS 
MEDI,C ATED 
TOOTHBRUSH ey ee 
embodying the 
The strictly limited supplies manufacturin 8 a 
: . WP == Oa experience of KIA ORA 
are being fairly distributed—but olan dia y on forwar a! 
disappointments are unavoidable. py | e Se ea 
eal BLA MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS of bottles for war-time 
SO DON’T BLAME YOUR BRAZOS. ~s CATARRH + ANTISEPTIC THROAT soft drinks. poco Sng pra 
CHEMIST ts | 4 mow sali Jeo 
:2/- re ‘ox includi d 
srerune 3: te ect ort | Mott. 3 sch 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON JAMES NEILL € CO. eehemetdd LTD 
(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave ar ee oe — 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication thal they are necessarily available for export. 
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Thank qoodness | always bought 


& e > 
Viyella’ service suinrs 
COOL WHEN IT’S HOT— WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 


Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on 
active service for half a century, and are still right for any battle- 
front, any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and 
white, they can only be supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 





A.16b 





There’s still a lot of pleasure in possessing Lingerie in ‘Celanese’. 
Shorn of lace; denuded of embroidery, yet it is still very lovely, for 
the beautiful Quality of the ‘Celanese’ Fabrics has been maintained. 
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When Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that 
many have special need of it 


[In emergency rations issued to soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is an essen- 
tial item. It was specially chosen for 
this purpose because it is exceptionally 
nourishing and sustaining. The makers 
of Horlicks are proud that it has helped 
to save innumerable lives. 


Large quantities of Horlicks are also 





required for hospitals, vital war factories, 
and the mines. This is why there are 
only limited quantities of Horlicks in the 
shops. So, when Horlicks is scarce, don’t 
forget that many have special need of it. 
And make Horlicks by mixing it with 
water only. The milk is already in it. 

HORLICKS 








Muriel is making her biscuit 
‘last’. Tantalizing for Bobby, 
who has already eaten his! But, 


Weston biscuits are 

They are made in 
model factories — gleaming, airy 
and spotless. From the finest 
ingredients—blended with a skill 


of course, 
so tempting. 


that gives extra relish to each 
recipe. And finally, they are baked 
to perfection in the Weston way. 
Crisp and appetizing, deliciously 
different, Weston biscuits have a 
flavour all their own. @ A favourite 
choice to-day is Weston Rich 
Digestive, 1/4d. a pound. 


Weston 


all that’s best in biscuits 





A Taylorcraft Auster I11 light monoplane landing at an R.A.F. battlefront headquarters. 


THE BRITISH 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
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these little runabouts are used by the Allied forces for liaison and observation. 


MAIDS-OF-AIR-WORK 


Light aeroplanes—yesterday’s and 
to-morrow’s aerial runabouts— 
are to-day fulfilling a vital role 


in the great drama of War. 


Up with forward troops, using 
unprepared fields and stretches of 
roadway as landing grounds, they 
keep military commanders in per- 
sonal touch with their units, act 
as “eyes” for the army, direct 


BY THE SOCIETY Of 


AIRCRAFT 


BRITISH 


artillery fire and evacuate wounded 
when ground transport is unavail- 
able or too slow. 


Their achievements in war sug- 
gest a multitude of ways in which 
British light aircraft, highly de- 
veloped and vastly improved to 
meet the exacting demands of 
war, can be made to serve the 
needs of peace. 


AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 
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